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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 


The  recent  Clay-Liston  fight  with  all  its  verbal 
overtones  reminded  the  author  that  a similar  situation 
existed  in  boxing  circles  in  Lincoln's  day.  While  editor 
of  the  LINCOLN  HERALD,  I spent  several  delightful  hours 
(after  extensive  research)  writing  this  article  entitled 
"Pugil  ism  and  Politics  in  Lincoln 's  Time,  " which  appeared 
in  the  December,  1946  issue  of  that  quarterly  magazine. 

I recall  that  in  securing  the  information  for  the 
article  on  Tom  Hyer,  the  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
of  the  world,  S was  able  to  obtain  from  the  Library  of 
Harvard  University,  through  the  inter-library  loan  serv- 
ice, several  rare  pamphlets  that  greatly  facilitated  my 
study  on  the  subject.  It  was  also  necessary  for  me  to 
carry  on  considerable  correspondence  at  that  time  with 
pugilistic  experts,  in  order  to  get  all  the  pertinent 
details  of  Tom  Hyer's  career.  In  making  a study  of  the 
matches,  I was  particularly  intrigued  with  the  pugilistic 
sports  lingo  of  that  day,  which  I carefully  incorporated 
into  the  article  in  quotes. 

Granted  that  the  story  contains  little  information 
on  the  Sixteenth  President,  it  still  has  certain  elements 
of  time  and  place  which  can  be  woven  into  the  Lincoln 
story.  The  article  is  republished  with  the  permission  of 
the  officials  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Harrogate, 
Tennessee,  publishers  of  the  LINCOLN  HERALD. 
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While  en  route  to  Washington  D . C . to  be 
inaugurated  as  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
heavyweight  champion,  Tom  Hyer.  This  important  event 
in  the  annals  of  pugilism  went  unnoticed  by  the  conserv- 
ative newspapers  of  that  day.  They  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  events  or  personages  in  the  realm  of  prize  fighting, 
even  when  the  champion  paid  a call  on  Abe  Lincoln. 

On  February  1 9, 1 861  Hyer  cal  led  on  the  President- 
elect at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York  City  where  the 
"Railspl  itter"  was  residing  temporarily.  Members  of  the 
Electoral  College  and  various  Republican  Committees 
were  also  present  to  pay  their  respects  to  Lincoln.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  that  pugilism  had  rubbed  shoulders 
with  politics.  The  blending  of  mind  and  muscle  had  long 
been  an  important  plan  of  political  strategy,  especially 
in  New  York  City  where  Tammany  Hall  engaged  periodi- 
cally in  a "Locofoco"  election  contest.  In  fact,  the 
"fancy,  " to  use  an  expression  of  early  sports  writers, 
often  found  the  political  arena  as  exciting  as  the  prize 
ring. 

The  United  States  of  America  appeared  to  be 
destined  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  national  great- 
ness during  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  and  a boxing 
champion  seemed  a necessity  where  pugilistic  matters 
were  taken  seriously.  The  nationality  of  the  several  con- 
tenders largely  determined  their  following,  and  in  New 
York  a sort  of  "Irish  Brigade"  began  to  be  formed  among 
persons  of  Hibernian  birth  or  origin . Their  leader.  Bill 


"Liver  Head"  Harrington,  a butcher  in  the  Washington 
Market,  was  the  first  acknowledged  champion  of  these 
influences.  The  fervor  of  this  Irish  element  provoked  a 
corresponding  degree  of  exclusive  nativism  which  oc- 
casionally resulted  in  some  sanguinary  demonstrations. 

Tom  Hyer,  "musclarized"  by  work  as  a butcher 
boy,  was  a noble  specimen  of  manhood.  He  was  born 
in  the  Greenwich  section  of  New  York  City,  on  New 
Year's  day,  1819,  and  consequently  was  in  his  prime  in 
the  1840's.  He  presented  a striking  appearance  in  the 
ring,  wearing  the  colors  of  the  "all  conquering  stars  and 
stripes  of  our  glorious  republic."  He  was  of  the  heavy- 
weight class,  towering  six  feet,  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  height,  and  weighing  185  pounds.  He  was  powerfully 
built  and  well  developed  and  he  acquired  his  fighting 
ability  as  a boy  in  street  battles  in  the  old  Center  Mar- 
ket. In  his  day  he  was  regarded  as  the  handsomest  man 
that  walked  Broadway,  and  a perfect  model  of  athlete. 
He  had  a manner  and  bearing  too,  entirely  unlike  that 
of  a flash  sportsman,  and  a large  circle  of  friends 
regarded  him  highly  for  generous  and  chivalric  personal 
qualities  of  character. 

Tom  was  a son  of  Jacob  Hyer  who  fought  Tom 
Beasley  in  1816.  This  event  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
first  ring  fight  in  America,  although  it  was  not  a prize 
fight  where  the  public  was  represented,  nor  a fight 
where  a uniform  observance  of  rules  was  kept  in  view. 
Because  Hyer  somehow  broke  an  arm  in  a "rough  and 
tumble"  with  Beasley,  the  fight  resulted  in  a sort  of 
indecisive  draw.  It  is  said  that,  as  the  fight  progressed, 
the  fundamental  rules  of  pugilism  were  gradually  ignored 
by  the  contestants.  Evidently  this  bout  was  nothing 
more  than  an  old  fashioned  slugfest,  with  a few  rounds 
of  wrestling  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

As  a son  of  a renowned  father.  Young  Tom  be- 
came a "first  master  of  the  fist,"  and  being  a native 
American,  he  resented  Hibernian  pugnacity.  As  a 
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promoter  of  the  fistianic  science,  Hyer  frequented  the 
barrooms  of  "Little  Old  New  York;"  in  fact,  he  became 
proprietor  of  a saloon  at  No.  28  Park  Place,  where  life 
was  always  pretty  much  of  a fight.  Hyer's  place  was  a 
sort  of  rendezvous  for  the  native  "pilgrims  of  pugilism." 
These  felicitous  gentlemen,  in  their  peculiar  way,  no 
doubt  found  themselves  more  or  less  swayed  by  certain 
irrepressible  instincts  whenever  some  professional  prize- 
fight, or  some  contest  between  local  or  national  cham- 
pions, was  announced  to  come  off  at  the  call  of  "Time." 

These  "purveyors  of  punch"  found  life  dull  at  times 
in  Gotham,  with  no  more  activity  than  an  occasional 
three-day  election  or  the  "polishing  off"  of  a few  of  the 
local  butcher  boys,  until  the  arrival  from  the  old  country 
of  "Yankee  Sullivan."  Better  known  as  the  "Connemara 
Ram"  (so-called  for  his  unique  butting  style  of  head), 
"Sully"  came  to  America  as  the  "conqueror"  of  "Hammer" 
Lane.  Like  most  Irishmen  of  his  day,  he  had  long  de- 
sired to  reside  in  New  York  City,  and  upon  arriving  he 
"opened"  at  what  he  called  the  "Sawdust  House"  on 
Division  Street.  The  Hibernians  rallied  around  Sullivan 
and  proclaimed  him  their  exponent  of  the  manly  art  of 
fisticuffs.  In  no  time  Sully  was  matched  with  an 
Englishman,  named  Vincent  Hammond,  but  better  known 
as  the  "Invincible  Vince."  The  fight  took  place  at 
League  Island,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Quaker  City,  on 
September  2,  1841  . In  a good  "orthodox  ring"  the  fight 
got  under  way,  and  on  getting  to  the  scratch  Vince  sent 
in  his  right,  which  reached  Yankee's  upper  lip  and  drew 
a "tincture  of  claret . " Sullivan  then  went  into  action, 
and  after  fighting  but  eight  rounds  (a  period  of  only  ten 
minutes)  he  administered  the  coup  de  grace,  and  was 
declared  the  winner. 

The  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Vince  caused  quite 
a bit  of  Hibernian  crowing;  and  the  way  fight  talk  raged 
in  New  York  was  a caution.  Now  was  the  time  for  the 
native  boys  to  give  an  exhibition  of  pugilistic  science. 


There  was  a great  deal  of  activity  at  28  Park  Place,  six 
days  after  Sully's  victory,  when  John  McCleester,  a 
fighting  cabman,  (usually  called  "Country  McClusky") 
rushed  down  from  Division  Street,  and  challenged  Tom 
Hyer  to  "come  out  tonight  and  fight  in  the  park." 

Tom,  always  a gentleman,  respectfully  declined 
to  risk  a breach  of  the  peace,  but  he  mildly  suggested  a 
quiet  little  excursion  up  the  Hudson  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  morning  of  September  9,  1841,  several 
mysterious  characters  were  seen  taking  the  Albany  boat 
to  Caldwell's  Landing.  After  selecting  a suitable  piece 
of  table-land,  near  the  Palisades,  a scratch  was  drawn 
and  the  two  men  stepped  in  to  settle  a quarrel  over  the 
relative  fighting  merits  of  each  participant.  Half- 
minute time  was  agreed  upon,  but  it  was  understood  that 
no  benefit  could  accrue  from  technicalities.  All  blows, 
regardless  of  where  they  landed,  were  to  be  considered 
fair.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  rounds  were 
not  fought  according  to  rules.  Neither  did  the  contest- 
ants wear  gloves . 

With  seconds  and  bottle-holders  named,  the  fight 
got  under  way  beneath  a burning  sun.  Neither  con- 
testant was  prepared  by  training  and  they  fought  at 
catch  weights.  The  battle  lasted  for  101  rounds,  fora 
total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  minutes.  Near 
the  end.  Country  staggered  from  too  many  "visitations 
of  the  fist"  and  he  had  "bellows  to  mend."  Hyer 
administered  the  coup  de  grace  with  a severe  collar- 
bone blow,  when  the  seconds  (Yankee  Sullivan  was 
chief  second)  threw  in  the  sponge  for  McClusky.  To 
use  the  sports  lingo  of  that  day,  Country's  head  had 
often  been  in  "chancery"  and  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
"scientific  rebuke,"  his  "window  shutters  were  up"  and 
his  face  was  "drenched  in  claret,"  as  a result  of  Hyer's 
trip-hammer  bare  knuckle  bruising.  While  the  fight  was 
originally  started  by  a quarrel,  the  two  men  became 
fast  friends  and  remained  so  until  the  death  of  McClusky. 


The  Americans  were  pleased  with  Hyer's  abundance 
of  J,bluntn  and  they  bragged  that  Tom  would  give  Sully 
a "foretaste  of  the  cholera,"  that  the  Hibernian  Champ 
would  be  "polished  off"  in  an  ornamental  style.  Hyer 
was  willing  to  fight, but  he  wanted  no  less  than  a $3,000 
stake.  Sully  did  not  like  such  high  "figgers,  " soother 
less  popular  contenders  fought  Yankee  Sullivan  for 
smaller  prizes. 

It  was  not  until  1848  that  the  issue  between  the 
Irish  and  the  native  boys  came  to  a head.  All  the  while 
the  "gentlemen  from  Cork"  grew  more  noisy  about  their 
monopoly  of  the  ring;  and  Young  America,  they  said, 
stood  next  on  the  list  for  chastisement  "from  the  man  with 
a head  like  a Connemara  ram."  The  Irish  were  proud  of 
Sullivan,  "for  all  his  weight  was  fight,  every  inch  of 
him  waspluckand  every  hair  he  had  sprouted  endurance . " 
The  Hibernian  boys  said  that  Sully  was  "Cock  of  the 
Walk,"  but  the  native  boys  considered  Tom  "a  fair 
specimen  of  that  sort  of  'American  Eagle'  who  could 
make  common  buzzards  get  out  of  his  way." 

Pugilistic  talk  of  a fight  between  Sullivan  and 
Hyer  began  like  a rash  and  reached  the  stage  of  an 
epidemic.  It  became  a matter  of  national  honor.  Sully, 
not  being  a genteel  pugilist,  often  would  meet  Hyer  in 
the  street  and  embarrass  him  by  going  through  a routine 
of  gamecock  pantomime.  Hyer,  always  the  cultural 
exponent  of  the  science  of  the  fist,  would  gently  hint 
that  go-betweens  were  ready  to  announce  the  fight, 
provided  that  a regular  match  could  be  arranged  with 
stakes  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  event  "an  object  of 
interest."  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  April,  1848. 

One  day,  Hyer,  an  habitue  of  a well-known 
restaurant,  (Sherwood's  Saloon,  located  on  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Park  Place)  was  seen  enjoying  the  glow 
that  follows  a free  use  of  stimulants . Suddenly  he  was 
confronted  by  Sully  who  was  likewise  enough  under 
"steam"  to  be  belligerent  and  irritable.  He  provoked 
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Hyer  by  calling  him  a "cowardly  cur, 11  and  the  proud 
butcher  boy  beat  the  Irish  boxer  insensible,  A match 
fight  was  now  inevitable.  The  encounter  at  Broadway 
and  Park  Place  stirred  New  York  into  a state  of  intense 
excitement.  In  fact  the  constabulary  expected  the  two 
champs  to  resort  to  the  use  of  deadly  weapons. 

The  next  move  of  the  Hibernians  was  the  publica- 
tion by  Sullivan  of  a card  in  the  New  York  HERALD  in 
which  he  accused  Hyer  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
drunken  condition.  He  stated  in  conclusion  that  "As  for 
Hyer,  I can  'flax  him  out'  without  any  exertion."  Young 
America  met  this  taunt  with  a public  statement  from  Mr. 
Hyer  which  ended  with  the  words:  "Mr.  Sullivan  will 
find  me  always  much  readier  to  meet  him  anywhere  than 
in  the  newspapers;  anywhere,  however,  I am  his  master." 

Bets  were  now  made,  and  fight  preliminaries  were 
negotiated  between  the  factions,  with  Hyer  offering  to 
fight  Sullivan  for  $5,000  a side,  a pretty  big  figure  for 
the  followers  of  Sully.  The  date  was  set,  trainers  were 
engaged  and  exhibitions  by  both  parties  were  arranged 
to  stimulate  the  fight  crowd  into  a frenzy  of  expectancy 
over  the  big  bout.  Set-tos  in  the  audience  occurred 
between  the  followers  of  each  pugilist  at  nearly  every 
public  appearance.  Even  the  staid  New  York  HERALD 
sent  reporters  to  the  respective  exhibitions  to  look  over 
the  contenders. 

After  both  contestants  had  corrected  some  indul- 
gent habits,  they  went  into  active  training,  preparing 
to  meet  in  a twenty-four  foot  ring  at  Pool  Island,  near 
Baltimore.  The  date  was  set  for  February  7,  1849. 
Quite  naturally  the  civil  authorities  were  active  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  prize  fight,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  fighting  or  aiding  or  abetting  a fight  was 
a felony  at  that  time.  However,  the  fol lowers  of  both 
boxers  were  determined  to  stage  the  fight,  and  after 
being  watched  by  the  police  and  pursued  by  boat  (one 
vessel  carried  a company  of  militia)  they  finally  eluded 


the  authorities,  and  gathered  on  a beach  which  was 
finally  selected  as  the  place  for  the  match.  The  site  of 
this  historic  battle  was  at  Rock  Point,  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Still-Pond  Creek,  in  Kent  County,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  about  forty  miles  from 
Baltimore.  Stakes  for  the  ring  were  immediately  made 
from  pine  billets,  which  were  indigenous  to  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  one  fan  who  had  journeyed  by  boat  had 
the  good  sense  to  bring  some  rope  from  the  halyards  of 
one  of  the  vessels  from  Baltimore.  Snow  was  on  the 
ground,  but  the  soil  inside  the  ring  was  spaded  and 
turfed  to  a proper  nicety  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
Tom  and  Sully.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore the  ring  was  pitched  and  the  contestants  ready  to 
fight.  In  the  meantime,  the  two  principals  kept  warm 
in  a house  on  the  beach,  and  hot  bricks  were  placed  in 
the  corners  of  the  ring  for  their  feet.  At  least  one 
newspaper  reporter,  Joe  Elliott,  of  the  New  York 
HERALD,  was  present  to  record  for  posterity  an  account 
of  this  important  sporting  event. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Hyer  had  the  advantage  in 
both  height  and  weight,  (Sully  stood  five  feet,  ten  and 
one-half  inches  and  weighed  155  pounds),  the  "Irish 
Fury",  needless  to  say,  looked  equal  to  the  ordeal . In 
the  choice  of  corners.  Sully  won  for  position  and  "thus 
made  Hyer  a present  of  a good  supply  of  bright  sunshine 
coming  directly  into  his  face  . " With  Steve  Van  Nostrand 
as  referee,  and  seconds  and  bottle-holders  selected,  the 
all-important  question  was  asked:  "Are  you  ready?" 

An  affirmative  answer  led  to  a mutually  cautious  shak- 
ing of  hands,  which  ceremony  was  repeated  by  the 
seconds;  and  the  fight  was  on  at  4:20. 

Round  One  did  not  draw  blood,  but  Round  Two 
revealed  Sully's  forehead  marked  with  "ruby.11  The 
spectators,  who  had  bet  thousands  of  dollars  on  the 
scrap,  stood  on  planks  and  logs,  or  were  seated  in 
country  carts.  Their  cries  of  "First  blood  for  Hyer!" 


seemed  to  anger  Sullivan  who  threw  caution  to  the 
wind.  Hyer  let  go  with  a series  of  "stingers  on  the  dial", 
and  Round  Two  ended  with  Hyer  throwing  Sully  in  a 
dogfall  on  the  ground,  the  "American  Eagle"  on  top  as 
usual . Hyer  performed  this  feat  with  the  ease  with  which 
he  might  handle  a mailbag.  Round  Three  gave  the 
wearer  of  the  "Hibernian  green  with  oval  white  spots" 
a chance  to  get  in  some  terrific  body  blows  that  stag- 
gered Hyer,  and  Sullivan's  friends  then  had  their  chance 
to  cheer.  Round  Four  was  about  even,  with  Hyer  de- 
livering "stingers  to  the  forehead"  while  Sully  countered 
with  "bursters  on  the  body."  A foul  was  claimed  against 
Hyer  because  of  the  length  of  time  the  "star  and  striped" 
contender  laid  upon  Sullivan  in  a dogfall.  The  referee 
refused  to  allow  the  charge  and  suggested  that  the 
seconds  "bestir  themselves  to  take  their  principal  away . " 
A study  of  the  fight  shows  that  Round  Four  was 
typical  and  that  nothing  terrifically  significant  occurred 
from  Round  Five  to  Round  Fourteen.  Of  course,  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  Round  Six  Suliy's 
tremendous  exertions  produced  nervous  twitchings  in  his 
legs,  and  in  Round  Eight  Hyer's  left  eye  began  to  swell. 
Likewise,  the  reader  should  be  apprised  that  in  Round 
Thirteen  Hyer  backed  Sullivan  over  the  ropes,  and 
"while  they  were  'fibbing',"  a person  named  Hennesey, 
from  Boston,  caught  hold  of  the  thumb  of  Hyer's  hand 
that  was  on  the  rope,  and  bent  the  thumb  backward. 
Sullivan  was  said  to  be  "doubtful  on  his  pins"  in  Round 
Fifteen,  and  Hyer  wrenched  his  antagonist's  left  arm  in 
such  a manner  that  it  was  practically  useless.  Round 
Sixteen  started  with  Sully  receiving  a couple  of  "stunners 
on  the  dial"  which  he  took  in  stride.  The  fight  ended 
with  Hyer  rushing  Sully  into  the  ropes, then  throwing  him 
to  the  ground,  and  again  falling  on  him.  Sully  was 
powerless,  and  Country  McClusky,  his  second,  removed 
him  from  the  ring,  over  his  protest,  without  throwing  in 
the  sponge  or  waiting  for  time  to  be  called.  Hyer  was 
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then  proclaimed  champion  by  the  referee. 

The  sixteen  rounds  lasted  seventeen  minutes  and 
eighteen  seconds.  The  bout  was  described  as  a "hurri- 
cane fight"  because  "never  had  the  American  ring  shown 
so  much  severe  fighting  in  so  short  a time."  Due  to  the 
unquestioned  integrity  of  the  referee,  and  the  public 
confidence  in  John  B.  Frink,  the  stakeholder,  and  H. 
Colton  and  J.  J.  Way,  the  judges,  the  "fancy"  had 
every  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  rules  of  the  prize 
ring  were  duly  observed. 

Young  America  now  had  its  champion,  and  the 
Hibernian  element  would  have  to  content  itself  with 
sharing  only  a proportionate  degree  of  honor — a subordi- 
nate portion.  This  illegal  prize  fight  caused  intense 
excitement  throughout  the  East.  When  the  sixteenth 
round  was  ended,  Sullivan's  features  were  battered 
almost  off  his  face,  and  he  was  in  fit  shape  for  the 
Mount  Hope  Hospital  (some  reports  say  Mount  Sinai),  in 
Baltimore;  and  Hyer,  en  route  home,  was  arrested  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  pretext  that  Sullivan's  life  was  in 
danger.  With  the  immediate  recuperation  of  the 
vanquished,  the  victor  was  released  by  the  authorities 
and  subsequently  received  the  plaudits  of  all  classes 
who  gave  vent  to  their  public  feeling  and  national 
patriotism.  The  fight  marked  the  beginning  of  a great 
epoch  of  prize  ring  history. 

Yankee  Sullivan's  house  at  No.  9 Chatham  Street 
was  the  rallying  point  for  his  disappointed  friends,  who 
stood  by  him  "personating  the  blessed  St.  Patrick  with 
a ready  handful  of  clover,"  while  excited  friends  of 
Hyer,  who  had  so  recently  given  American  nationality 
to  our  pugilistic  proceedings,  prepared  a grand  illumina- 
tion of  the  entire  front  of  the  old  Fountain  House,  in 
Park  Row.  The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  entire 
decoration  was  a large  transparency  bearing  the  words: — 


"Tom  Hyer,  Champion  of  America" 


Repeated  efforts  were  now  made  to  get  Hyer  to 
take  on  other  challengers;  but  because  the  champion 
talked  of  $10,000  and  $20, 000 stakes, nothing  developed 
beyond  preliminary  arrangements.  Naturally  every  con- 
tender, particularly  the  Irish,  wanted  a try  at  Tom. 
Efforts  were  made  to  have  him  meet  William  Perry,  'The 
Tipton  Slasher",  and  John  Morressey,  but  the  amount  of 
prize  money  brought  the  negotiations  to  an  unsuccessful 
conclusion.  The  customary  stake  in  those  days  ranged 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  On  one  or  two  occasions  Hyer 
.engaged  in  a "rough  and  tumble"  fight  and  in  one  such 
encounter  made  Morressey  "cry  enough."  Finally,  Hyer 
announced  his  retirement  from  the  ring. 

In  1851  Hyer  went  west  but  was  more  or  less 
disgusted  with  the  pugilistic  pretenders  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  found  champions  as  plentiful  in  California 
as  "earwigs  in  a sunflower."  Hyer's  forte  from  now  on 
was  business  and  politics,  as  he  was  definitely  out  of 
the  boxing  game.  In  fact,  he  had  been  interested  in 
politics  in  the  1840's.  His  prize  ring  activities  made 
him  a conspicuous  figure  in  New  York  political  circles 
in  the  1850's.  He  was  a follower  of  Captain  Isaiah 
Rynders,  a leader  in  the  Native  American  Party,  whose 
organization  was  known  as  the  Empire  Club,  where 
muscle  and  mind  took  form  and  order,  an  institution 
quite  famous  during  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century . 

The  trend  toward  nativism,  originally  sponsored 
by  men  like  Rynders,  eventually  developed  into  a secret 
society  by  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  From  this  organization  there  evolved 
in  the  mid-fifties  the  Know  Nothing  movement.  This 
party  was  intolerant  of  the  foreign  element,  particularly 
the  Irish-Catholic  influence;  and  the  Know  Nothings 
were  unusually  active  in  New  York  end  other  eastern 
states.  Because  of  intolerance,  and  of  failure  to  meet 
the  slavery  issue  square-on,  the  Know  Nothings  party 


declined  and  was  eventually  absorbed  into  the  new 
Republican  Party  which  was  organized  in  1854.  Under 
the  local  leadership  of  Thurlow  Weed,  William  H. 
Seward,  Horace  Greeley  and  others,  Hyer  and  his  New 
York  following  drifted  into  the  Republican  fold  along 
with  many  other  diverse  elements  that  went  into  its 
makeup.  What  is  more  interesting,  America's  first 
pugilistic  champion  backed  Seward  for  the  presidency 
at  the  Chicago  convention  in  1860. 

Murat  Halstead,  the  ace  political  journalist  of  the 
1860's,  stated  in  his  published  reports  that  Tom  Hyer,  a 
sort  of  street  politician,  attended  the  convention  in  the 
Chicago  "Wigwam,"  and  was  the  leader  of  "a  party  of 
tolerable  rough  fellows."  In  fact,  the  western  delegates 
found  the  entire  New  York  delegation  to  be  a "queer 
compound."  According  to  Halstead,  they  could  drink 
as  much  whiskey,  swear  as  loud  and  long,  sing  as  bad 
songs  (those  not  found  in  the  song  books),  and  "get  up 
and  howl"  as  ferociously  as  any  group  of  Democrats  from 
the  back  country.  And,  there  were  thirteen  railway 
carloads  of  Seward  men  attending  the  convention.  They 

were  opposed,  as  they  said,  "to  being  too  d d 

virtuous."  Another  convention  observer  referred  to  Tom 
Hyer  as  "a  sort  of  white  blackbird,  who,  though  a prize- 
fighter and  gambler,  was  an  active  member  of  what  had 
begun  to  be  called  'the  party  of  moral  ideas'."  To  his 
credit  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  "the  most  quiet  and 
gentlemanly  person  in  the  (convention)  crowd."  His 
followers,  however, were  "a  kind  of  out-of-door  claque" 
which  applauded  the  mere  mention  of  Seward's  name 
most  vociferously. 

In  spite  of  the  work  of  "Lord  Thurlow,"  as  Weed 
was  often  called,  and  his  two  thousand  "Irrepressibles" 
the  New  Yorkers  could  not  stampede  the  convention  for 
Seward.  They  made  their  demonstrations  and  Dodworth 's 
band  played  "O  isn't  he  a darling"  to  no  avail.  How- 
ever, Seward's  failure  to  win  the  nomination  cannot  be 


charged  to  his  friends.  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  known  as  the 
"Virginia  Cavalier,"  although  a resident  of  Danville, 
Illinois,  was  on  hand  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Railsplitter  and  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  New  Yorkers. 
He  fought  fire  with  fire,  by  securing  from  the  printer 
bogus  tickets  to  seats  in  the  convention  hall  and  by 
working  all  night  with  a staff  of  Lincoln  men, signing  the 
names  of  convention  officers.  The  Illinois  "bucks"  got 
the  seats,  jammed  the  Wigwam  and  left  no  room  for  the 
New  York  "pug  uglies." 

It  is  a matter  of  history  that  "Abe  Lincoln  the 
Railsplitter"  won  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  and  then  fought  a four  cornered  contest  in 
the  November  election  in  such  a sporting  manner  as  to 
appeal  to  those  persons  acquainted  with  the  orthodox 
canons  of  pugilism.  It  was  a ring  fight  conducted 
according  to  "rules,"  and  after  outpointing  his  three 
adversaries,  Abe  Lincoln  saw  to  it  that  his  claim  of 
"winner"  was  recognized.  The  New  Yorkers,  especially 
those  "Irrepressibles"  that  attended  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, never  questioned  the  decision. 

So,  when  Tom  Hyer,  a supporter  of  Seward  in 
1860,  called  on  President-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the 
Astor  House  in  February,  1861,  to  offer  his  best  wishes 
for  a successful  administration,  it  was  an  occasion  when 
two  great  champions  met.  Probably  some  of  the  hangers- 
on,  whether  politically  or  pugil istical ly  inclined,  could 
not  help  but  think  what  a "scrap"  these  two  could  make. 


■ 


